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"The  energy  that  makes  me  live  the  way  I  live  and 
choose  the  things  I  choose  in  life  is  the  same  energy 
that  makes  me  decide  what  I  want  to  do  in  art." 

Rafael  Ferrer 


Rafael  Ferrer's  work  is  always  surprising.  Everything  he 
does  is  made  for  a  particular  space  and  a  specific 
tinne.  Each  piece  expresses  his  own  constantly  chang- 
ing attitude  about  himself,  his  life,  his  ideas,  his 
involvements,  rather  than  any  specific  traditions  or 
attitudes  toward  art.  The  only  tradition  he  accepts  is 
that  of  irreverence.  There  is  no  way  of  anticipating 
anything  he  makes,  because  the  situations  he  creates 
are  not  objects.  They  cannot  be  frozen  in  time  or 
transferred  to  another  location. 

His  art  is  not  autonomous.  It  does  not,  cannot, 
exist  by  and  for  itself,  but  is  instead  totally  dependent 
upon  a  given  siuation,  activity,  state  of  mind,  and 
the  materials  he  has  at  hand. 

My  first  contact  with  Ferrer's  work  was  extra- 
ordinarily disconcerting.  At  the  opening  of  Castelli's 
uptown  warehouse,  in  1968,  the  entire  hallway  and 
staircase  were  densely  covered  with  autumn  leaves, 
pungent,  musty,  crackling  underfoot.  No  one  knew 
how  they  got  there,  why  they  were  there,  whether  the 
leaves  were  "art"  or  not.  The  only  certainty  was  that 
they  were  not  there  by  accident  or  design  of  nature— 
at  least  not  in  December,  in  New  York,  indoors.  They 
remained  a  mystery. 

In  1969,  during  the  preparation  oUhe  Anti- 
lllusion  show  at  the  Whitney,  Ferrer  appeared  with 


some  photographs.  It  was  only  then  that  I  discovered 
who  had  been  responsible  for  the  leaves.  Jim  Monte 
and  I  consequently  invited  him  to  do  some  work  for 
our  exhibition.  One  piece  that  resulted  was  made  of 
grease,  smeared  on  a  14-foot  high  wall,  covered  with 
bits  of  hay  from  a  huge  pile  of  hay  and  steel  beneath 
it  on  the  floor.  Outside,  heavy  blocks  of  ice  on  a 
bed  of  leaves  chilled  the  entrance  to  the  museum, 
melted  for  days,  and  eventually  disappeared. 

Time  is  a  crucial  element  in  Ferrer's  work. 
Split-second  timing  was  necessary  for  the  successful 
execution  of  his  anonymous  early  leaf  pieces,  three 
of  which  were  done  in  one  day.  As  part  of  a  natural 
process  of  deterioration,  time  is  sometimes  inherent 
in  the  material  itself;  ice  melts,  and  takes  its  own 
time  doing  so.  In  other  work,  time  depends  on  the 
viewer,  how  much  he  will  give  to  the  enclosure  Ferrer 
has  created,  how  long  he  will  stay,  move  in  it,  inhabit 
it.  Always,  his  work  is  polychronic;  that  is,  things 
do  not  occur  in  a  regular,  distinct  progression,  one 
after  the  other.  Many  things  happen  at  once,  so  that 
no  experience  is  an  isolated  one.  Consequently, 
one  is  always  involved;  there  is  no  way  not  to  be. 

Ferrer  treats  space  the  way  he  treats  time.  The 
spaces  he  creates  are  immediate,  contradictory, 
intimate.  They  are  enclosures,  entered  by  stooping 
and  squeezing  through  a  tiny  doorway;  inside  the 
space,  the  temperature  changes,  natural  smells  evoke 
odd  memories  and  images,  time  is  compressed. 
These  are  lived  spaces,  which  can  contain  few  people 
at  a  time,  and  there  is  no  way  of  being  indifferent 
in  them  because  there  is  nothing  inside  that  is  pre- 


dictable or  organized  according  to  our  expectations. 
Any  space,  even  a  neutral  one,  requires  action  within 
it,  a  physical  reaction  of  some  kind.  Inside  Ferrer's 
work,  responses  are  not  automatic,  because  each  is  a 
confrontation  with  the  unexpected.  The  "strategy" 
Ferrer  talks  about  in  making  his  work  becomes  an 
essential  factor  in  our  experience  of  it;  one  must  make 
decisions,  move,  change,  respond  instantly,  pay 
attention  to  what  is  happening. 

All  of  his  materials  have  to  do  with  the  artist's 
life  and  personality— leaves,  hay,  lights,  ladders, 
tents,  pieces  of  corrugated  steel,  a  drum  set— and 
because  they  are  not  consistent  his  style  cannot  be 
pinned  down  to  what  he  uses  to  make  each  piece. 

Freedom  is  perhaps  the  single  most  consistent 
element  in  Ferrer's  work,  and  the  fact  that  change, 
for  him,  is  a  constant  is  an  ideological  contradiction 
in  terms.  It  is  analagous  to  the  physical  presence  of 
the  work  itself,  to  the  artist's  refusal  to  create  an  expe- 
rience for  us  that  is  readymade  or  precisely  con- 
trolled. Time,  space  and  materials  are  so  impacted, 
so  various,  that  personal  choice  becomes  an  essential 
part  of  the  work  for  the  artist  and  for  us  . 

The  allegiance  in  Ferrer's  work  is  to  real  things 
and  situations,  to  a  sensory  and  physical  world  rather 
than  to  an  abstract  one.  There  is  consequently  no 
way  to  distance  oneself  physically  or  emotionally  from 
his  pieces,  and  their  energy,  honesty  and  humor 
makes  them,  for  me,  provocative  and  intensely  moving. 

Marcia  Tucker 
Associate  Curator 
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